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Editorial 
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The appointment of a successor to Myers Foggin, who resigned 
from the position of Warden in the summer on being elected 
Principal of Trinity College of Music, was not announced until 
after the end of the Midsummer Term, and could not therefore be 
included in the last issue of the Magazine. The new Warden is 
Mr Derek Gaye, to whom we offer our warmest congratulations, 
and whom we are delighted to welcome amongst us at the 
Academy. He has supplied the following biographical sketch: 
‘Born 1919, married, with three daughters (nine months, six years 
and eight years). Educated at Marlborough, Clare College, 
Cambridge (Organ Scholar 1938-40, 1945-7); studied the piano at 
the Mannheim Conservatoire in 1938. War service in the Royal 
Artillery, with two years as Liaison Officer with the RAF. Director 
of Music, Dean Close School, Cheltenham, 1947-53; since then 
Director of Music at Bradfield College’—which he leaves officially 
in December although (fortunately for the RAM) he already 
spends the greater part of his time in London. He has conducted 
many oratorio performances, and has a special interest in 
continuo playing (he has his own harpsichord, and has taken it 
to many parts of the country). He is a Special Commissioner for 
the Royal School of Church Music, and has run residential 
courses for them and one-day schools. He also used to be an 
examiner for TCL, and undertook a tour of Ireland in that 
capacity. His non-musical interests include sailing (he keeps a 
small boat at Chichester harbour) and golf. 


Prizegiving 


The prizegiving ceremony was held this year in the Duke’s Hall on 
Thursday 15 July, with Lionel Tertis—a much loved and respected 
friend of the RAM, of whom Sir Thomas Beecham once wrote 
that ‘With a natural facility that might have made him the rival of 
a Heifetz or a Menuhin he has elected to devote his life to the 
exploitation of the resources of this hermaphrodite of the 
orchestra [i.e. the viola], and the instruction of a band of youth to 
replace the older type of player, who rarely atoned by making an 
adequate study of it for his customary failure on the violin’—distri- 
buting the prizes, Sir Alan Lascelles taking the chair, and Major- 
General R. L. Bond proposing a vote of thanks. In a short recital 
two Chopin studies were played by James Dick, and Villa-Lobos’s 
Bachianas Brasilieras No. 5 was sung by Sheila Armstrong, with 
Douglas Cummings, Christopher Elton, Bernard Smith, Clive 
Anstee, Peter Worrall, Thomas Igloi, David Smith and Santiago 
Carvalho (cellos). 

In his speech, Sir Thomas Armstrong had some pertinent and 
interesting things to say about the Academy’s ‘immediate prob- 
lems’. ‘Foremost among these’, he said, ‘is the need to improve 
the Library conditions, which have not, in recent years, been in 
any way adequate to our needs. You may remember that before 
the war the Library was housed in the adjoining building on the 
corner of York Gate. After the war it was not found possible to 
maintain this arrangement, and the Library was moved back into 
accommodation in the main building, which was recognised at 
the time as inadequate, and was regarded as temporary. The 
Committee of Management had discussed many possible exten- 
sions and developments, all of which were hampered by con- 
siderations of space and finance. During recent years site values 
in this area have increased so greatly that to secure a new pro- 
perty is a very difficult matter. The Committee has, however, 
high hopes of securing a long lease on two additional houses in 
York Terrace, which could be converted into premises suitable 
for the Library, and might also provide a residence for future 
Principals of the RAM. At present we are negotiating very 
complicated questions about planning permission: we are trying 
to persuade the many authorities who have an interest in this 
matter about the suitability of our plans. We had hoped to begin 
work in the very near future, but | am afraid it appears that some 
time may elapse before the necessary permissions are received; 
but we are working hard on this problem.’ The Principal also 
announced that in the very near future a chamber organ was to be 
installed in the Lecture Hall (in fact it has now been decided that 
it will be put in Room 22). 

Sir Thomas continued: ‘All our plans depend ultimately upon 
finance. In the recent reorganisations of public expenditure, the 
Royal Academy of Music passed from the Treasury to the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science, and we are hoping that we shall 
be able to secure from them a more realistic appreciation of the 
needs of music education, and of the Academy in particular. 
Anybody who studies the public accounts will be aware that in the 
recent past the RAM has received from the Treasury an annual 
grant of £23,500. You will, perhaps, be surprised to learn that the 
Royal College of Art, which has 480 students compared with our 
750, received this year £450,000: £435,000 for current expenses 
and £15,000 as capital expenditure. The difference between 
£23,500 and half a million pounds represents priorities that have 
hitherto prevailed in Whitehall, and we are trying to secure a 
change of mind in this matter. We are told that the mills of God 
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grind slowly—but | can assure you that they do not grind as slowly 
as the mills of Whitehall!’ (It may interest readers to know that the 
whole structure of musical education in this country, particularly 
its financial basis, is examined in the booklet entitled Making 
Musicians, published recently by the Calouste Gulbenkian 
Foundation—Ed.) 

‘When you read of criticisms directed against the music col- 
leges, many of them exaggerated or totally unfounded, please 
remember that we are aware ourselves of those aspects of our 
work which need to be developed and extended. We are aware of 
many desirable activities which we should like to undertake, but 
| should like to assure you that the resources at our disposal have 
been used with the greatest care and skill. The Committee of 
Management and those responsible in the RAM have devoted 
themselves unceasingly to the tasks of using our material in the 
best possible way, and if they had not done so the institution 
would not have survived, let alone flourished as it does. 

‘The devotion of professors and the generosity of many private 
friends have helped the Academy to give as good a musical educa- 
tion as was possible, and | believe that the education given here 
compares very favourably, to put it at the lowest comparison, with 
any that is given in foreign conservatoires. If the community 
decides that music education is more important to its welfare than 
has hitherto been recognised, and makes better provision for it, 
we shall be the first to rejoice and to get to work on new projects. 
in the meantime I can assure you that the Academy is in a healthy 
state and is fulfilling, as far as possible, the purposes for which 
it exists.’ 

In addition to his customary words of appreciation for the work 
of members of the Academy staff (and it was a happy inspiration 


England v. 
France, 1865 


of Major-General Bond’s to devote part of his vote of thanks to pay 
tribute to Sir Thomas's concern for the welfare of the Academy, 
and to point out that he was always generous in his thanks to 
others but was all too rarely enabled to receive them himself), the 
Principal spoke of the debt owed by the RAM to Myers Foggin, 
shortly to take up his new post as Principal of Trinity College of 
Music. ‘Myers Foggin has been connected with the Academy for 
38 years since he arrived here as a scholar and embarked upon 
the student career which led him to a student eminence that is 
still remembered. Many of you in this hall will have been in touch 
with his career as a pianist, in the Royal Air Force, and as an 
operatic and concert conductor. To the students, since he 
became Warden, he has been an unfailing guide: high standards 
he has always expected in conduct and in performance, but his 
judgements have been generous and merciful, and he has 
balanced with discrimination the interests of music, the Royal 
Academy, and the individual person whose welfare is the prime 
interest of this institution. We shall miss the Warden greatly as 
a friend and colleague, but we all recognise how right it is that 
his great qualities should have a suitable sphere of influence, in 
a college which has sought his guidance and is likely to develop 
very greatly under his inspiration. All his colleagues from every 
department of the Royal Academy of Music attempted yesterday 
to express fully their affection and gratitude to Mr Foggin, and 
today | am glad to tell you once more of the debt that is owed to 
Mr Foggin by this institution, whose greatness he so fully 
understands.’ 


Peter Latham has supplied the following report on the RAM by 
Manuel Garcia, published in the Journal of the Royal Society of 
Arts in 1865, and quoted in the July 1965 issue of the same Journal. 
It is reprinted here (without comment!) by kind permission of the 
Editor. 

‘If from an examination of the [Paris] Conservatoire we pass to 
that of the English Academy, we find that nearly all the advantages 
of the former are wanting to the latter. 

‘In the first place, at the Academy, Solfeggi are not studied, to 
the serious detriment of progress in its early stages, and, finally, 
of thoroughness in the acquirements of the artist. It is true that at 
the Academy there is a class for reading at sight, but in it the 
notes are not named, and still less do the pupils sol-fa in the 
seventh class; secondly, there is no class for deportment; thirdly, 
the studies do not last long enough, as the pupils are bent upon 
stopping as soon as possible the expenses of their education. 
The public concerts given by the Academy are wanting in im- 
portance, because they give rise to no public decision, and 
because musical celebrities are not appealed to, or in any way 
interested in them. Lastly, they end in nothing, and are of no 
material benefit to the pupil. 

‘From all these facts I draw the inevitable conclusion that a self- 
supporting Royal Academy of Music is a failure. For an establish- 
ment of this kind to be able to compete with the Paris Conserva- 
toire it must have a larger area, and at least one theatre placed at 
its disposal. It must have funds enough to offer a free education 
to some hundreds of students, and by thus addressing itself to 
the masses it might meet with some highly giited natures, by 
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whose influence, after severe and solid preparation, the tone of 
the English theatres might be raised, and national art finally issue 
from that state of subservience to foreign talent from which it has 
so long suffered, though not unjustly. Such an object is well 
worth the expenditure of some thousands per annum. 

‘In France music and painting are placed on the same footing, 
each receiving aid and protection from government. In England, 
painting alone is thus recognised and favoured, perhaps because 
this Art is useful in some branches of industry. 

‘Putting aside all considerations of the pure and ennobling 
enjoyments music affords to man (I say pure, because it is the 
most chaste and spiritual of all the arts), has it not likewise a real 
value as an object of commercial enterprise? Does not the impetus 
which it gives to trade through theatres, concerts, festivals, 
instrument making, engraving and printing, instruction in all 
branches of the science, etc., bestow the means of subsistence 
on thousands of families ?’ 


| suppose | was one of Ernest Read’s earlier pupils, for | went to 
him for piano lessons at the age of twelve when | was still a 
Chapel Royal boy. | am not quite sure why my father decided to 
send me to Read, but I think he must have had some advice from 
one of the Associated Board examiners who used sometimes to 
visit us in our home at Peterborough. | used to go for my lessons 
on Saturday mornings to the old Matthay School in Wimpole 
Street. My lessons were supposed to be at 10 o'clock, and Ernest 
Read was usually very late, but | generally got the lessons some- 
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time before luncheon, and marvellously stimulating they were. 
| had hitherto been brought up on the strictest classical lines, 
playing sonatas by Clementi and exercises by Czerny, but among 
the first pieces that | was put to learn by Ernest Read were a set of 
six pieces that Cyril Scott had just published, and Children’s 
Corner by Debussy. Some idea of the impact that those pieces 
made can be discerned from the fact that after 55 years | can still 
play the Cyril Scott pieces from memory, though I have seldom 
turned to them again during the intervening years. They were 
probably too difficult for me, just as the overture to Die Meister- 
singer is too hard for the LJO. But the attempt, if one is encouraged 
by an Ernest Read, is a marvellous experience. 

| had a birthday while | was working with Ernest, and he gave me, 
as a present, a libretto in German of Der Rosenkavalier—| have it 
still. It was a curious thing to give to a boy of twelve, but I suppose 
Ernest thought that it could do me no harm, as | didn’t understand 
it, and had no prospect of hearing the opera. | imagine that 
Strauss’s opera was in the forefront of Ernest’s mind, and the 
libretto in his pocket, because of Beecham’s performances of 
Der Rosenkavalier in 1910. In those days he was very dark and 
sparkling and even more vivacious than he was in the middle 
years. Contact with him was an electrifying experience; it remained 
so until the end of his long life; and among all the qualities that 
one remembers, his vitality and unfailing generosity are the most 
outstanding. There are many musicians who have a manner of 
geniality and bonhomie, which in some cases conceals an 
inward-looking, if not calculating spirit. The French have a name 
for it when they call a man ‘un faux bonhomme’, which is a terrible 
thing to say about anybody. With Ernest Read the generosity and 
warmth were not a manner: they were real, and it was because 
experience had taught to thousands of people the truth of Ernest 
Read’s enthusiasm and friendliness that his influence was so 
very widespread. 

In the development of the work for aural training and music 
appreciation Ernest Read was one of the pioneers. Contact with 
Jacques Dalcroze had fired his enthusiasm and stimulated his 
ideas; but he was not a mere disciple, and he made his own 
contribution to the development of a movement that has become, 
in two generations, from being an innovation, a commonplace. 
Perhaps this was his most significant achievement. 

All around us today we see evidence of the affection that was 
felt for Ernest Read, an affection strongly and publicly expressed 
on many recent occasions. And among the musicians of my life- 
time there are few who have exerted a wider influence than his, or 
an influence more consistently devoted to the best interests of 
music and musicians, particularly young musicians. Together 
with thousands of musicians, young and old, professional and 
amateur, | remember him with gratitude and thank God for his 
example and his work. 


The passing of Ernest Read from our midst is to many of us the 
loss of a very dear friend and a musician who held a unique place 
in our musical world. My first meeting with Ernest was in 1907, 
when I entered the Tobias Matthay Pianoforte School where he 
was one of the most enthusiastic teachers and musical influences, 
and ever since | have valued his friendship and companionship as 
a colleague and have been full of admiration for his wonderful 
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work for music and musicians. The growth of the Junior and 
Senior Orchestras has been a joy to watch—it was my privilege 
to play a Mozart concerto at the very first concert of the Junior 
Orchestra at the Central Hall, Westminster, many years ago, and 
at another concert | remember Ernest proving himself an excellent 
pianist when we did the Mozart two-piano Concerto in the same 
hall. His orchestral scheme and its fulfilment has been one of his 
finest achievements and has brought much joy and opportunity 
to both amateurs and those talented enough to take their places 
in our fine symphony orchestras. How grateful are these players 
for the chance and the guidance Ernest gave them in their early 
days! His musical activities were so wide and varied. One must 
remember his excellent work as Musical Director of the Jacques 
Dalcroze London School of Eurythmics and his keen efforts for 
Musical Appreciation and Aural Training with that pioneer 
Stewart Macpherson, also his splendid work with Sir Henry 
Wood in the training of conductors at the RAM. Ernest Read was 
a fine all-round musician with a great and warm heart, and for me 
he personified Montaigne’s ideal teacher—‘he allured the affection 
and enticed the appetite’. We who were privileged to know him 
will remember Ernest with gratitude and love, for these gifted and 
God-sent people are very rare. 


His relations and friends will miss him greatly, but Ernest Read 
lived the life that he knew was right for him, and in the process he 
inspired people to make music and to gain enjoyment from it. The 
two predominant interests outside his family were his love of 
music and of people, and he constantly gave everything in the 
service of both. Even in later years, when his physical strength 
was more restricted, he had only to be confronted with music for 
his strength to be rejuvenated and for all his great enthusiasm to 
be revitalised. His driving force and his human qualities allowed 
Ernest Read to inspire young and old to search for the wonders 
of music or to persist in their musical endeavours, and it would be 
impossible to gauge the extent of his influence. May the monu- 
ment he built in the form of the Ernest Read Music Association 
long perpetuate his great endeavours. 


Some of us called him ‘Uncle Ernest’, others ‘Ernie Read’—affec- 
tionate names fora much loved man. How welll remember meeting 
him for the first time, a great many years ago when I was a very 
scared new student at the RAM! | was put into his Aural Training 
class and felt cheered instantly! His kindliness, his joy in music 
and his enthusiasm helped and inspired us all. He never changed, 
and that wonderful spirit of his seemed as vital and inspiring in 
1965 as it did when | first met him in 1916. Now that he has left us 
it is to me as though a glowing light has gone out. 


| would like to pay my tribute to the inestimable contribution made 
by Ernest Read to the musical life of this country. His vital 
enthusiasm inspired countless young people to take an active 
part in music, thus laying the foundation of an immense musical 
appreciation. The warmth of his personality made him widely 
beloved and he will be sadly missed. 
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‘Dass der Mensch fröhlich sei in seiner Arbeit.’ 

If you were anything of an all-rounder in the RAM about 1926 
you were apt to come very much under Ernest Read’s wing. You 
could be in his very entertaining Aural Training class, in the 
Choir, learning to conduct and play for him in the Second 
Orchestra and, as an extra-curricular activity, being general 
‘dogsbody-pianist-filler-in’ during the early teething troubles of 
his LJO. | have happy memories of all these activities, but my 
firmest memory is of three years playing for the choir. Firstly, he 
had a beat that was a joy to play to, precise and informative, and 
with all this was the excitement of learning great works. | remember 
with gratitude encountering for the first time at his rehearsals 
the St Matthew Passion, the B minor Mass, Gerontius, and the 
Verdi Requiem. He reacted very strongly to the highlights and 
beauties of the music, and | have a very vivid recollection of 
‘discovering’ the mysterious modulation at the end of the 
Crucifixus of the B minor Mass and the loving care he took in 
moulding the choral tone to letthe gleaming G major shine through 
the dark context. He was grand to play for because he strove hard 
to get a result that was convincing, authentic and vivid. Anyway, 
how could you help loving a man who was happy in his music and 
passed on that happiness to as many singers and players as he 
could find in his lay life? 


In the passing of Ernest Read the musical life of this country and 
music in general has sustained an irreparable loss. The single- 
mindedness and devotion which he brought to his chosen art was 
indeed most rare; to play a concerto with him was always an 
inspiration, for his verve and enthusiasm were so infectious that 
one literally couldn't help playing! | remember one occasion when 
at the end of a day’s teaching | was due for a rehearsal of a 
concerto, and feeling somewhat jaded, thought | would take things 
rather easy, but within two or three minutes Ernest had worked 
another of his miracles and | had completely forgotten how tired 
| was. Together with his extraordinary musical gifts he possessed 
a keen sense of humour as well as a generous and kindly nature 
which, for those who were privileged to know him as an intimate 
friend, became real radiance. Although he richly deserved the 
success and honours which he received in his lifetime, his real 
stature as a musician may take us a long time to assimilate. 
Nevertheless, his tremendous work and interest in young musi- 
cians will be remembered as long as music continues to be an 
important part of the lives of the many thousands who came 
under his magnetic influence. His untiring energy and brilliant - 
inspiration were an example to us all, for with him it was always a 
case of music for the sake of music. 


There will be countless tributes to Ernest Read, and rightly they 
will stress his unbounded enthusiasm and his interest in young 
people in general. In particular | should like to emphasise the 
wondertul timing of his help: namely when a student had to begin 
a professional career. The number of people he has placed—if 
only it could be ascertained—would be found to be staggering; 
and the help, coming at so vital a time, has always been remem- 
bered with gratitude. He encouraged many to make a decision, 
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and when they saw for themselves that he could brush aside all 
obstacles, they were infused with at least a little of his zest and 
determination. But possibly the secret of his success lay in the 
variety of his gifts. Many are clever; many are tenacious; quite a 
number have charm. Few have all three and a warm heart as well. 


My introduction to Ernest Read was as follows: ‘Hello young man, 
are you new here? | hope we become friends.’ This was in 1922, 
and I had just entered the service of the Academy and was feeling 
overawed by it all. We remained firm friends until his recent sad 
departure. We worked many long hours together, often past 
midnight, on the preparation of performances of such works as 
Bach’s St Matthew Passion, presented in its entirety by the 
Academy orchestra and choir at the Queen’s Hall under Sir 
Henry Wood, and also many other great choral works. Mr Read 
would give unstintingly of his time and experience to any person 
or project requiring it, and his bubbling enthusiasm which 
remained until the end was infectious to us all; his lack of affecta- 
tion and his keen interest in the RAM and its staff gained him their 
respect and deep affection. We older members feel we have lost 
‘one of us’. 


My recollections of Mr Read are those of encouragement and 
precept. When I was a raw librarian he helped me enormously by 
suggesting ways and means. ‘Do not be discouraged’, he said to 
me, ‘we musicians are understanding folk’. He was the most 
understanding of them all: kindly and gentle, yet firm and know- 
ledgeable in all his ways, whether musical or otherwise. | could 
always approach him with a problem and he would always give 
me time and explanation if it was in his power. He had an extra- 
ordinary memory, and there was very little about education that 
he was not aware of. He will be sorely missed. 


So many past students will remember, as | do, their first per- 
formances with Ernest Read, either at the Academy, or at the 
Central Hall where his children’s concerts were then held: Bach’s 
Mass in B minor, the St Matthew Passion, Elgar’s Caractacus, 
Fauré’s Requiem. | remember most of all, however, the time he 
spent teaching us how to sing the opening sentence of John 
Addington Symonds’s poem ‘These things shall be’, which we 
performed in John Ireland’s setting—‘Say, heart, what will the 
future bring?’ Our beloved Ernie must have been so very sure of 
the answer, because he lived in the present, for the benefit of 
others. Our gratitude is unspeakable, for he was indeed ‘gentle, 
brave and strong’. 


Ernest Read, among his numerous contributions to the com- 
munity, accomplished grand work in following the lead of Sir 
Robert Mayer in his Orchestral Concerts for children. His kindly 
nature has endeared his memory to all who came in contact with 
him. It was my privilege to be able to call him my friend. 
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It was announced in the national press recently that Arthur 
Davison had decided to resign from his position as Deputy Leader- 
of the London Philharmonic Orchestra at the end of December. 
Mr Davison’s connection with the orchestra—as Deputy Leader, 
Director and Chairman of the Benevolent Fund—extends back over 
eight years, and the LPO must be as sensitive of its loss as much 
as Mr Davison regrets that an increasing number of engagements 
as a conductor has compelled him to relinquish his position in 
the orchestra. 

As was noted in the Michaelmas 1964 issue of the Magazine, 
Arthur Davison spent two months in the summer of last year as 
Guest Conductor of the Royal Danish Ballet in Copenhagen, as 
well as assisting Clarence Raybould with the National Youth 
Orchestra of Wales. His other conducting activities include work 
with his own ‘Little Symphony of London’ (founded in 1964), the 
Royal Amateur Orchestral Society, the Croydon Symphony 
Orchestra, and, more recently, the Bournemouth Symphony 
Orchestra, for whose educational concerts in south-west England 
he has been engaged as guest conductor. He is not a person to 
shirk hard work—as his intensely active professional career and 
the record of his studentship at the RAM (he led the First Orch- 
estra under Clarence Raybould, was Chairman of the Students’ 
Branch of the RAM Club, and won numerous solo and ensemble 
prizes) make abundantly clear, but there is a limit to what one man 
can do, and his decision to give up orchestral playing in favour 
of conducting was obviously one that had to be made sooner or 
later. He believes firmly that a conductor can best evolve through 
experience as an orchestral player, and he regards the training 
he himself received under such figures as Toscanini, Furtwangler, 
Cantelli, Klemperer, Krips and Karajan as ‘priceless’. We certainly 
wish him every possible success. 


Before | set out for Berlin last year | was warned by a German 
student that as there were so many Americans there it would be 
hard to find anyone who spoke German. | didn’t believe him, but 
his words turned out to be nearer the truth than I had imagined. 
| was amazed at the number of foreign students, not only Ameri- 
can, but of countless other nationalities; many of them were 
music students, for Germany still retains its traditional position 
as a centre of learning for musicians from all over the world, 
but there were also many others who had come to study art or 
scientific subjects. 

| arrived in Berlin with another English girl who, like me, had 
been awarded a German Government scholarship to study music 
there. We moved into one of the several student hostels which 
are extremely cheap, being run on a subsidised basis; they also 
save one the formidable task of trying to find a habitable room or 
flat, since these appear to be even more scarce than in London, 
and landladies (perhaps not without reason) just as reluctant to 
take in students as lodgers. German student hostels bear little 
resemblance to the traditional English hostel. In ours there were 
few rules; we could come and go whenever we liked, and in fact 
we were allowed to be completely independent, which we appreci- 
ated very much. For the music students there were pianos (not in 
what could be described as perfect condition after years of hard 


wear, but still more or less playable), and our only real complaint 
was having to share one electric-stove in a communal kitchen with 
the twenty-five or so other inhabitants on our floor—this could 
prove trying if everyone happened to converge on the kitchen 
simultaneously. 

There are three main places of education for young musicians 
in West Berlin, two of them, the Hochschule für Musik and the 
Stadtisches Konservatorium, being run on the same lines as the 
RAM and the Music Faculty of the University which provides 
degree courses for students with an academic career in mind. 

The University in West Berlin was founded after the last war 
to replace the famous Humboldt University which, when Berlin 
was divided, became part of East Germany. The new University is 
pleasantly situated in a suburb of Berlin on the borders of the 
Grünewald Forest, a large rural area of pinewoods and lakes 
stretching over many miles to the south-west of the city and a 
favourite resort of Berliners all the year round; there is skating in 
winter and sailing and swimming in summer and it provides a 
peaceful retreat from the noise and bustle of city life. Not to be 
out-done by anyone else the Berliners, though their city is so flat, 
can even boast skiing as a winter pastime—on a steep hill in the 
Grünewald artificially constructed after the war out of millions of 
tons of bomb debris. 

The university teaching is run on the basis of lectures and 
classes and there is little individual tuition at any level; the 
tutorial system used in such universities as Oxford and Cam- 
bridge is unknown in Germany and | think this is one real dis- 
advantage. But the German students saw disadvantages in our 
system: for instance what they regarded as the rigidity of the 
English universities in expecting a student to complete his course 
at one particular university and within a specific length of time. In 
Germany a student, providing that he has passed his school- 
leaving examinations, that he can pay his fees, and that the faculty 
he wishes to enter is not already full, can become a member of 
whatever university he chooses and, if he so wishes, transfer at 
tne end of aterm to another to see if he fares better there. (There 
are some students in fact who do the rounds of the German 
universities, spending a term at each, but whether this is in the 
interests of learning is doubtful.) As there are usually no set 
lengths of time for completing a particular course and one can 
spend as many years as one likes preparing for the examinations, 
the average age of the students is considerably older than in 
England. This freedom has a purpose: it allows for discrepancies 
between individual students in the lengths of time required to 
reach a certain degree of knowledge or ability, since because of 
the shortage of grants many students have to spend quite a 
considerable amount of their time in part-time employment to be 
able to afford to study at all, and this obviously places the more 
fortunate students who do have grants, or whose parents can 
support them, at a great advantage. But it does also have the 
drawback of encouraging the less industriously inclined to do as 
little work as possible! 

| noticed far more similarities between German and English 
methods of teaching at the Hochschule für Musik where I also 
studied. It was run in very much the same way as the Academy, 
but with a few differences, some of which were improvements and 
some drawbacks. | was very impressed by the large number of 
general lectures which the students could attend, covering a wide 
variety of subjects both musical and extra-musical. There were 
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also extremely good classes on the appreciation and analysis of 
modern music (something which is usually sadly lacking in the 
curriculum of the average English student), and there were classes 
run in connection with the nearby Technical University for those 
students who needed special training in such subjects as elec- 
tronics, for careers with recording and broadcasting companies. 
The library was on the whole very comprehensive and contained 
many modern scores; there was also a good collection of 
gramophone records. 


The practising facilities were very good and many of the pianists 
did all their practice at the Hochschule. One could practise from 
7 am till 10 pm on weekdays and till 5 pm on Saturdays in any room 
not being used for teaching. Each room had a time-table outside 
to show when it was being used and the students could reserve 
the remaining times at the beginning of each day. The German 
students get up much earlier than the English students (at least 
than the ones | know) and by a quarter to seven each morning 
there would be a queue of students standing shivering outside 
the building waiting for the doors to be opened. Then there would 
be a mad stampede up the stairs and down the corridors to reach 
the best rooms first and book the time before anyone else could 
get there. This appetite for practising among the pianists (many 
of them practised for eight hours a day) certainly resulted in a 
standard of technical ability which would put most English 
students to shame, but it was unfortunately not equalled by the 
level of musical achievement. There were few pianists who were 
good accompanists, and there seemed to be an extraordinary 
general inability to sight-read (this applied not only to the pianists 
but also the orchestral players). 


Amongst the drawbacks of the curriculum, | was surprised at 
the lack of opportunity for the students to perform in public. 
There were no regular concerts; instead each professor could, 
once or twice a term, arrange an evening concert to show off his 
best pupils, so that the less gifted ones usually never had any 
chance to perform in public at all. As there was only one students’ 
orchestra, whose standard was not very high, there was also little 
opportunity for the students to rehearse concerts. Of the instru- 
mentalists the woodwind players were undoubtedly the best, and 
the lowest standard was amongst the string-players. This was 
strange since the Hochschule was founded in 1896 by Joachim 
and as a result of his influence was most famous in its early days 
for the excellence of its string-players. Amongst the many other 
well-known musicians who taught there were the composers Max 
Bruch, Humperdinck, and Hindemith, the pianists Artur Schnabel 
and Edwin Fischer and the historians Curt Sachs and Philipp 
Spitta. The present Director is the composer Boris Blacher. 


The musical life of Berlin is very active and there is always 
something of interest going on. There are several orchestras, the 
most famous being the Berlin Philharmonic, whose principal 
conductor is Herbert von Karajan. Besides a new concert hall 
which has been built next door to the Hochschule and is mainly 
used for recitals, there is now a larger hall only recently com- 
pleted, the Philharmonie. The most important musical events 
take place here. It is an extremely unconventional building, imagi- 
native and daring, and, like much of the new architecture of 
Berlin, whether one likes or dislikes it, it makes impact. Acous- 
tically it is excellent but visually | found it distracting and it was 
difficult to listen to music with real concentration. From this point 
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of view | much preferred the new opera house. This too has only 
recently come into use but it is entirely different in conception 
from the Philharmonie, being much plainer and more severe, and 
| found it most effective. It also possesses the great advantage 
that, not being designed in the traditional horse-shoe shape, it is 
possible to see the stage perfectly from every seat, an asset which 
will be appreciated by anyone who has ever tried to see an opera 
from the side of the gallery at Covent Garden. 


Musical events in Berlin are usually very well attended—even 
performances of avant-garde works draw reasonably good 
audiences, since the Germans, unlike us, regard going to concerts 
and to the opera as a normal part of their everyday life. But at the 
same time they are an indiscriminate audience and tend to 
applaud everything with enormous enthusiasm, regardless of the 
quality of the music or its performance. | wondered how many of 
them look on concert-going simply as a social event and how 
many actually come to hear the music. But whatever their motives 
may be, at least music in Germany is patronised by the general 
public and the musicians can be reasonably sure of an audience. 
It is unfortunate that the same cannot be said of England. 


Students in Germany can obtain very cheap tickets for most 
musical events and there were also cheap theatre and even 
cinema tickets. Travel is cheaper too, and through student organi- 
sations one can travel at a reduced rate not only inside Germany 
but also into foreign countries. So that even if few of the students 
receive grants to help them with their education, at least in other 
ways life is made as inexpensive as possible for them. 


Living in West Berlin one is inevitably closer than anywhere 
to the problem of divided Germany, and what surprised me was 
that this did not weigh more heavily on the air—rather there was an 
atmosphere of gaiety and vitality; tension was there too, but not 
depression, and the West Berliners seemed determined not to let 
the shadow of the Wall darken the everyday life of their city. 
Depression lay, if anywhere, in East Berlin. The gay, brassy, 
Americanised centre of West Berlin with its shops, cafés and 
night-clubs, was a far cry from the gloomy, ill-lit, half-deserted 
streets of the East. As foreigners, we were able to cross the 
border as often as we liked, and there was much to see. Far more 
survived the devastations of the war in the East than in the West, 
and there are many museums and fine old buildings, but it was sad 
to see that so far little has been done to restore the buildings 
which were damaged. The new architecture in East Berlin is very 
much in the traditional Russian manner—large, rather pompous, 
grandiose buildings which contrast sharply with the streamlined 
modernism of the West. East Berlin has two opera companies, the 
Stadtsoper and the Komische Oper, and we saw some excep- 
tionally good productions at the latter; their performances had a 
sparkle and polish which was often missing from the rather more 
stolid, heavily Germanic productions we saw in West Berlin. At 
the Komische Oper not only the cast took their bows at the end of 
the performance, but also an army of stage-hands, technicians 
and others, mostly clad in overalls, an amusing reminder that we 
were in a communist country. 


It is hard to say whether, from living in Berlin, one can arrive 
at a valid impression of life in Western Germany today: Berlin is 
an island and has no parallel in Western Germany. But whether 
it really represents Germany as a whole or not, to live there at such 
a point in its history is a unique experience. 


Playing for Mime 


Barbara Lander 
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A chance remark overheard in the RAM canteen while I was still 
a student led to what is for me a happy and most rewarding career 
in what | can best describe as a musical ‘backwater’—that of mime 
pianist. 

In those days the Academy had a Drama Department, run by 
Miss Rose Bruford, and the remark | heard was that ‘the drama 
people want someone to play for Greek dancing on Tuesdays’. | 
volunteered my services, somewhat nervously, as my improvising, 
though helped by Dr Shinn’s admirable keyboard harmony classes, 
was still very much in the ‘three primary triads’ stage, plus a few 
frills. Also, once firmly rooted in a key | seemed to get stuck and 
have the greatest difficulty in extricating myself. (The rapidity 
with which | cured this fault is demonstrated by the comment 
written over one of my compositions soon afterwards by an 
anonymous critic—‘The only thing this composer seems to be 
able to do with a key is to leave it’!) 

In spite of these shortcomings, however, and helped by having 
done Greek dancing at school, | managed to cope with the classes, 
although | seem to remember Miss Tucker’s voice calling con- 
stantly ‘A little slower, please’! 

Before long | found myself playing for Miss Bruford’s mime 
classes as well. This was easier, demanding less in the way of 
sustained rhythmic phrases and more in the way of imagination. 
The imaginative part of this work is what | love best about it—the 
task of converting into musical terms an atmosphere, an emotion, 
a situation, just as a writer uses words and an artist paint. As a 
child | had the sort of nervous imagination that made life full of 
terrors—I regret to say that even at the age of 161 looked under my 
bed every night for the burlgar | felt sure was hiding there!—and 
now this rather unfortunate faculty was to come in useful, as was a 
tendency (a legacy from Welsh forbears?) to be over-emotional. 
For, let’s face it, you cannot convincingly crystallise any situation 
in music unless you can first imagine yourself in that situation, 
however unusual, macabre, heartrending or simply ordinary. 

It is surprising how soon one gets away from primary triads 
and becomes bold and daring when playing for mime. | found that 
there were plenty of things to play for, such as a battle between 
dinosaurs in a primeval swamp, or a symbolic build-up of ultra- 
modern sculpture (students love this!) in which no amount of 
dissonance was too great, and one didn’t have to worry about key. 
Speaking of a swamp, | must say that | have found the whole-tone 
scale (beloved by Debussy!) tremendously useful for all things 
watery, squelchy or misty. At one time | became so fond of 
playing strings of augmented triads that | had to curb myself from 
using them unnecessarily. Another chord that must be used 
sparingly is our old friend, the diminished seventh. Very dramatic 
in small doses, but can become awfully tedious! 


One of the biggest dangers in this work is the tendency to de- 
velop clichés, which results in aloss of freshness and true feeling. 
One of the joys is that one never stops discovering new effects— 
just a few minutes a day ‘doodling’ on the keyboard is enough to 
keep one’s improvisation constantly improving. 


When Miss Bruford left the RAM to found the Rose Bruford 
Training College of Speech and Drama at Sidcup | left with her 
and was able to see the new college go from strength to strength. 
At first there were very few men students, but now the numbers 
are equal and we have a flourishing first and second eleven foot- 
ball team! | find on the whole that the boys are more musical than 


Searchlight on 
Scales 


Nigel Swinford 
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the girls, though they are rather liable, when explaining the type 
of music they require for some mime scene of their own, to say 
airily, ‘Just play Vaughan Williams’s sixth Symphony ...!’ 


In playing for mime, when it is taught as thoroughly as it is at 
the Rose Bruford College, | find it helpful to have as many tunes 
as possible in my memory. Comedy scenes especially are much 
funnier if the right tune can be quoted at the right moment. | try 
to keep mental catalogues under headings such as ‘circus’; 
‘military’; ‘comic’; ‘pathos’, etc. For this last, Ketélbey’s ‘In a 
Monastery Garden’ comes in handy! The reason why tunes must 
be memorised is that, usually, there simply is not time to look 
anything up. The tutor sets a situation to be acted, says ‘Ready— 
go’, and off you must go. Many times in the early days did | quail 
at the sound of that starting command when I had no idea what | 
was going to play, and the keys seemed to stare up at me with a 
horrible air of blankness! 


One is occasionally requested to do the near-impossible. For 
instance, during a recent scene showing the history of Canada | 
was asked by the students to play ‘Rule Britannia’ with one hand 
and the ‘Marseillaise’ with the other to represent the conflict 
between the British and French settlers, and at the same time to 
obtrude Red Indian ‘warlike’ music intermittently in the back- 
ground! | often feel that a third hand would be most useful on 
occasions like these. 


There are certain things for which | have not yet found the right 
answer, one being how to reproduce a ship’s siren on the piano. 
The nearest | can get is by playing a major triad on C sharp 
slipping on to one on D in the right hand while the left hand slips 
from a D minor triad on to an E flat minor one, slightly more 
loudly. If any readers can suggest anything more convincing | 
would be most grateful to hear about it. Another thing is ‘Eskimo’ 
music. | have never heard any so have to make a wild guess at what 
is suitable. 


Thirdly, differentiating between two similar things. When 
learning to express emotions the students are required to move 
through a series such as ‘tranquillity, suspicion, fear, terror, panic 
despair, resignation’; and with a wicked glint in my direction, the 
tutor will say, ‘You'll hear all the changes in the music’. The 
trouble here, as you can imagine, is to differentiate clearly between 
‘terror’ and ‘panic’. Apart from making the second a little more 
‘chaotic’ | must confess myself at a loss. 


However, these small difficulties are good in that they keep one 
on one’s toes. Keep on trying, keep on searching, keep on experi- 
menting, because you never know what will be required next in 
that demanding, fascinating occupation—playing for mime. 


Have you ever taken a stroll round the Royal Academy of Music 
during examination week with your eyes open? Well, | did last 
June—at least | think it was the Academy. Although, come to 
think of it, it might have been St Thomas's Hospital. I’m not sure. 
Anyway, | was grubbing around—and you should have seen 
some of the sights that | saw! Huddled up against a marble 
statue of Beethoven and looking almost as miserable, poor ashen- 
faced young damsels dabbing their noses with sodden handker- 
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chiefs, looking as though death were dogging them at the heels; 
young gentlemen, in the dew of youth, moving distractedly along 
the corridors, slowly lifting a withered hand of acknowledgement, 
with a faint, coronary-thrombosis smile on their faces. What were 
they all about, these poor woebegone creatures? 

They were all waiting for a little bell. A rather fascinating little 
bell—not a buzzer, mark you, not even an electric bell, but 
obviously taken straight from somebody's mantlepiece—which 
was to summon them to their ten-minute annual examination. 
Now every aspect of these latter examinations is, to me, an 
inexhaustible source of fascination and interest, especially in 
view of this apparent anguish caused to students both before and 
after their brief brush with the three kindly gentlemen ranged 
benevolently behind a large dining table in a pleasantly decorated 
room, gently chatting and coughing, and writing down ‘pass’ or 
‘fail’ on your examination cards. 

Now my observation and personal experience tell me that the 
prime cause of the latter affliction as regards pianists, at any 
rate, is the necessity to play scales—or should | say, to perform 
scales, for the 350-odd scales in Division Il have not only to be 
played accurately, but also from memory. Therefore, in view of 
this obvious Royal Academy preoccupation with technical 
exercises which the above requirement reveals, and the apparent 
distress caused, | have been putting a few questions to professors 
and students as to the value of playing scales on the piano. The 
answers | received did not seem to me to be terribly convincing, 
which is why | decided to write this brief article. 

Now | suppose that the most common of answers which | 
received while conducting my research was that scales give you 
Finger Facility. Please note the capital letters: this is the phrase 
which is always used. And what a gloriously nebulous phrase it 
is! What, precisely, does it mean, | wonder? Is it being able to 
play say, Chopin studies? Are our professors suggesting that, 
having mastered our scales, we shall soon be able to sit down 
and flash through the C sharp minor Study accurately and in 
tempo? | hope not! Ask any pianist who has spent a few months 
tearing his hair out at any of the Op. 10 studies whether his scales 
have in any way helped him and he will laugh in your face. They 
are utterly useless when it comes to a piece of any real technical 
difficulty. Surely the truth of the matter is simply this: scales 
provide you with no more than an elementary finger facility which 
will be of use to you up to about Grade VI or VII. After this they 
are of no technical aid whatsoever. 

But what other reasons are there for playing scales? Many of 
my orthodox fellow students tell me that | should practise my 
scales because, as they invariably put it, ‘most of music is made 
up of scales and arpeggios’. (I also find this expression slightly 
nauseous because, as | see it, music is not ‘made up’ of scales 
and arpeggios; scales and arpeggios come from music, which is 
a completely different thing.) However, be that as it may, what my 
friends are saying is that if | learn G major in thirds I shall then be 
able to play the opening of Beethoven’s fourth piano Concerto, 
and that if | have mastered C minor | shall find the opening of the 


latter composer's third piano Concerto much easier, and so on. | jj 


But what a long way round! Why not learn the piece and the scale 
with it? Surely it would be more musical to play Beethoven's 


fourth before breakfast every morning rather than all the varia- Į 
tions on G major before you approached the latter work? Prac- | 


tically none, for the tempo, the touch, the dynamics, everything 
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in the G major passages would be completely different from the 
way in which Academy students normally practise the scale of 
G major. Surely this is not a good enough reason for pounding 
out 350 scales a week. 

The most sensible reason which | received while doing this 
research was that scales provide you with a ‘keyboard sense’. 
This means that if you happen to be sight-reading one day and 
suddenly bump into a descending scale of E flat major, you will 
automatically know which finger to put next, provided, of course, 
that you have been avidly practising the aforementioned scale for 
the past few weeks. This, surely, is the only reason which ap- 
proaches sanity for practising 350 scales a week. However, my 
answer to this is the same as my reply to the preceding reason. 
What a bad bargain! How unmusical! Pouring out your soul over 
350 scales in order to gain a sight-reading technique! Why not 
spend your time sight-reading ? Why have we neglected the great 
art of improvisation these days? Surely this is the best way to 
gain a keyboard sense. 

However, the really golden answer which | received from two 
people—one professor of great renown and pianistic ability, and 
one student, was this: discipline. Scales, | was informed, was one 
of the disciplines of playing the piano. Now there is no-one in the 
whole wide world who is a greater believer in discipline than 
myself. | love discipline; and my only regret in life is that the 
cream of our English youth is no longer spending six years of its 
life clicking its heels and smashing bayonets over the heads of 
our colonial rebels. Rule Britannia! However, to get back to those 
Op. 10 studies—if you want any discipline you'll most certainly 
find it there. And in Beethoven. And in Mozart. Indeed, it is my 
firm tenet that there is no profession which requires so much per- 
sonal discipline as the one that we Academy students have 
elected: practising the same few bars over and over again, slowly, 
in groups, hands separately, day after day, sometimes week after 
week, until they have been mastered. Surely there is enough 
discipline in music without adding 350 scales a week thereto! 

But what I find most difficult of all to understand is this: why 
scales should play such an important part in Academy and 
Associated Board examinations. It is a well-known fact that in 
Division Il you can play your piece like Horowitz, but if you befoul 
your scales you will fail the examination. Now where is the reason 
in this? Surely the way in which you play a Beethoven Sonata or 
a Bach Sonata is a good enough indication of your pianistic 
ability. And is not this what really counts? If you can give a good 
rendering of the ‘Waldstein’ who cares whether you can play the 
scale of F sharp minor in double thirds? Nobody—except ap- 
parently our Academy professors. The only conceivable reason 
| can think of for allowing scales to be in our examinations is to 
make sure that students practise them during the year. But does 
this have the desired effect? Not in my experience, for, speaking 
with regard to most of my own student acquaintances, at about 
the end of July each year the fat old Associated Board scale 
manual is relegated to the very bottom of the music cabinet only 
to be reluctantly withdrawn from this lowly estate at approxi- 
mately the same time as they once again hear the first cuckoo in 
Spring. 

And, come to think of it, maybe this is why that creature makes 
such a hasty departure from our shores. | expect she gets sick 
and tired of those double thirds every year. | know | would if | 
were a cuckoo! 


Back to Bayreuth 
Nadia-Myra Grindea 
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Act I of Die Walküre, produced by Wieland Wagner, Bayreuth, 1965 


Any young person making his way to Bayreuth this summer was 
highly rewarded for his efforts. There were two major events this 
year: Wieland Wagner’s new production of the Ring and the 
fifteenth anniversary of the International Youth Festival Meeting. 

Sir Victor Gollancz was disappointed in the new Ring pro- 
duction at Bayreuth and, generally, it has been severely criticised 
in all the Press. There is no need to criticise this awe-inspiring 
masterpiece. The Ring is a work of such magnitude and the 
Bayreuth atmosphere is so impressive that one cannot fail to be 
excited by it. Granted, details of the production were omitted, 
such as the doors in Die Walküre and the dragon in Siegfried. But 
if one studies the stage directions carefully, no production can 
ever include all Wagner’s instructions. It is impossible. Even the 
old sets, which are in the Wagner Museum at Bayreuth, do not 
include all the details. These are rather amusing cardboard sets 
which resemble children’s ‘pop-up’ picture books. 

The singing was of a rare quality and so was the orchestra. 
This included leaders from the best German orchestras and the 
orchestral playing was near to perfection all the time. This year 
was the first time since the existence of the Berlin Wall that East 
German musicians were allowed to partake in the Festival. All the 
soloists gave memorable renderings: Erwin Wohlfahrt as Mime 
was particularly moving and so was Theo Adam as Wotan. In 
fact all the singers had exceptionally beautiful voices, down to the 
last Rhine-Maiden who was no less an artist than Kerstin Meyer. 
Particular mention must be made of Birgit Nilsson who is certainly 
the greatest Briinnhilde in the world. 

Many people felt that this year’s Ring at Covent Garden was 
better than the new Ring at Bayreuth. In certain small details of 
production this may be true—for instance, besides being a good 
Wotan, Hans Hotter was also faithful to Wagner’s scenic con- 
ception—but on the whole it is impossible to compare the two. 
Likewise, Amy Shuard was excellent as Briinnhilde, but when one 
has been spoiled by Birgit Nilsson, how can the two be com- 
pared? Were the same Bayreuth singers to appear at Covent 
Garden they would not sound so moving—our acoustics are far 
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less satisfying. The Covent Garden sets were more realistic and 
therefore more convincing, but the Bayreuth symbolic sets created 
a new atmosphere on the stage. The Covent Garden orchestra 
gave brilliant performances and proved yet again that the rich tone 
produced by English woodwind players is unique. The difficulty 
is having the pit situated between the stage and the audience. 
Wagner’s idea of building the pit underneath the stage in Bayreuth 
was a necessity and the importance of this is obvious when the 
Ring is heard in any other opera house. However, the English 
Ring is certainly one of the best outside Bayreuth. 

This year’s ‘Jugendfestspieltreffen’ (Youth Festival Meeting) 
was the best ever. This year Herr Barth, the originator of the 
‘Treffen’, took over the administration himself on the occasion of 
the fifteenth anniversary. All the concerts were arranged before 
our arrival and the young performers were all prizewinners of 
international competitions. An Austrian pianist, Robert Majek, 
who has won the Geneva Competition, performed in several 
concerts. (He will be giving a recital in the Wigmore Hall early 
next year.) Other talented artists included Silvia Navarro, a 
Uruguayan flautist, a Polish wind ensemble and a Polish pianist, 
and two string quartets: the Dimov Quartet from Bulgaria and the 
Talich Quartet from Prague. | 

The Chamber Orchestra of the course was very small this year 
but the twelve string players were all accomplished musicians 
and gave a successful concert tour under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Matz. The drama groups only functioned in two languages, 
French and English. The French produced The Rehearsal by Jean 
Anouilh and the English put on T. S. Eliot’s Sweeney Agonistes. 
Both productions were excellent. 

The most important achievement was a performance of Die 
Zauberflöte produced by Emil Vokalek, from Prague. The first act 
was given as a concert performance and the second act was 
staged. This production involved much hard work in every section. 
The costumes were borrowed from the Festspielhaus and the 
three Ladies looked most entertaining in the costumes used for 
Act I of Tannhäuser! The singing was of a high standard, especially 
if one takes into account the fact that all the cast were students. 
Sarastro was sung by Hans-Rainer Schwarzbeck, a pupil of 
Joseph Greindl (the renowned German singer). Papageno found 
a witty interpreter in Peter Ziethen who made an excellent bird- 
catcher. The orchestra began rather meekly at the beginning of 
the course as there were not enough string players. However, 
Hans Behrendt-Emden is such an experienced conductor that he 
remained undaunted by this. For the final rehearsals the Dimov 
Quartet stepped in and the performance was a treat for everyone, 
including Bayreuthers who do not often get the opportunity to see 
a Mozart opera! No wonder the hall was sold out. 

Night-life in Bayreuth during the Festival is most entertaining. 
All the drinking and eating houses are crowded with artists and 
the public mixing together. On one occasion, a large group of 
young people were eating in a small restaurant when an old 
gentleman told them that Liszt’s great-grandson was staying in 
the same guest house and that he could often be seen in the 
restaurant talking to the young pilgrims. The same old man also 
told us that he once appeared on the stage in a performance of 
Die Meistersinger thirty years ago, when six hundred men were 
required to form a crowd scene. This was his first and last ap- 
pearance and he was extremely proud of this fact. As a rule the 
Bayreuthers are friendly and enjoy talking to foreign visitors. One 


The Strads 
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wonders how bored they are during nine months of the year when 
Bayreuth must appear so empty. 

The Jugendfestspieltreffen is one of the few Summer Schools 
for students from all over the world. It always includes visitors 
from several of the Iron Curtain countries. These often prove to 
be the best musicians and the most interesting people to talk to. 
Next year there will be an ‘English Day’ and it is important that 
there should be a large English contingent. The course itself is 
most enjoyable as there are so many classes to choose from— 
lieder, accompaniment, orchestra, opera, choir, and drama. 
People are also required for the technical sides of the various 
productions. There is room for everybody and any RAM student 
will be particularly welcome. | am sure that no-one will be 
disappointed. 


After the rehearsal | came out of the square stone building, which 
was to be our concert hall for the evening, with the sound of 
Mozart's G minor Symphony still ringing in my ears. | felt at peace 
with the world as | walked to the top of the hill on which one of 
Italy’s hundred cities is built, Perugia, and gazed down on a 
panoramic view of one of the most beautiful centres of past 
Italian culture, for here are the remains of Etruscan architecture 
which flourished under Augusta Perusia in the eleventh century. 

| retraced my steps and made my way down towards the square 
and sat at one of the tables of the many cafés that are there. | 
chose a table without an umbrella so that | could bask in the 
brilliant sunshine, and which was occupied by an elderly man who 
looked as if he had been sitting in the sun all his life. His sun- 
tanned face turned towards me as | sat down, and as if echoing 
my thoughts he said ‘the sun, it is good eh?’ | answered, and the 
sun served us as a topic of conversation until my coffee arrived; 
then we spoke of Italy’s wonderful period of productive art which 
now fills all the art galleries of the world, and the instruments 
of Cremona which every string player dreams of possessing. | 
said how sad it was to meet the musicians there, and not find any 
of them owning an Italian instrument. The old man looked at me 
fora moment, and a gleam came into his eyes which I did not see, 
and he said ‘I can introduce you to a friend of mine who has in his 
possession three choice specimens of Stradivarius.’ | was sipping 
my coffee at that moment, and thinking that my ears had deceived 
me, | repeated ‘Stradivarius ?’ He said ‘Yes, Stradivarius: they are 
all of different dates, and are in splendid condition, and have 
heads of a very marked character, there can be no doubt about 
their originality. As a matter of fact, as far as | know, they have 
never been questioned.’ It took me a few moments to digest all this 
information, and the thought running through my mind was ‘am | 
going to unearth three more Strads? After all, nobody really 
knows how many there are left in the world; we search everywhere 
for them, surely three more could easily be discovered in Italy.’ 
Concealing my excitement as best | could, | said ‘could | see 
them?’ ‘But of course’ he said. ‘Now?’ ‘Why not? It is not far.’ 
We both got up, I willingly paid for his wine and he led the way 
out of the square. 

He walked with a slow, steady gait, and I, fearing that | might 
say the wrong thing, kept up with him in silence. As we reached 
the poorer part of the town, my hopes were very high indeed, for 
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all this was in keeping with my thoughts, a poor family keeping 
instruments handed down from generation to generation. | was 
brought to a halt in my musing as we stopped at a door, my 
companion pulled a bell, and we walked up a stone staircase to 
the second floor of the house. We were soon admitted and shown 
into a room and before | could speculate what the instruments 
might be, our host appeared. After introductions and the usual 
courtesies had been exchanged, my companion, with the utmost 
gravity, enquired after the Stradivariuses and received the reply 
that they were never better. | stood there and waited for the right 
moment to say ‘may | have the pleasure of seeing them?’ The 
host seemed flattered at my interest in his Strads, acquiesced, 
left the room and brought in his collection, which if not unique, 
was in every way original. It consisted of three ‘Stradivariuses’ 
—two boys and a girl. 


The Opera Class are to be praised and congratulated on present- 
ing what was certainly the first-ever student production of 
Stravinsky’s The Rake’s Progress in May. This highly sophisticated 
opera is a difficult work for any opera company to produce, yet 
the RAM performances were certainly comparable with the two 
professional productions previously seen in this country, and 
indeed in many ways better. 

It was appropriate that this operatic tour de force should be the 
last to be conducted by Myers Foggin, who has been Director 
of Opera since 1948 and has given of his best to the Opera Class 
since then. He will be greatly missed, and his work will never be 
forgotten by all who passed through his hands, both on stage and 
in the orchestra pit. We are indeed grateful for all he has done for 
opera in the Academy. | 

As one critic recently said when speaking of another twentieth- 
century work of supreme difficulty, the singers acquitted them- 
selves ‘as easily as if engaged on Hymns Ancient and Modern’. 
One was amazed by the relaxed confidence of those taking part. 
Although the clarity of Stravinsky's score sounds deceptively 
simple at times, it is well known that this neo-eighteenth-century, 
highly stylised music is very much more ‘advanced’ than the music 
of Hogarth’s contemporaries, and yet it seemed quite naturally the 
musical language of the young singers we heard. There were so 
many outstanding performances that it would be invidious to 
mention any particular one (a complete list of those taking part is 
printed opposite). 

Pauline Stuart’s production was based on a thorough know- 
ledge and study of Hogarth’s illustrations to this sad moral tale. 
She made the most of her opportunities for making pictures on 
the stage, with colourful eighteenth-century dresses, quick 
changes of scene, and the minimum amount of props and 
scenery. Miss Stuart must surely be considered one of the leading 
young producers of opera in England at the moment? 

The wonderful orchestral sounds were brilliantly brought to 
life under the batons of Mr Foggin and Wyn Morris; so much 
depends on the individual players in this score, and all are to be 
complimented on a fine achievement. 

Norman Tattersall 
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Trulove 


Anne 

Tom Rakewell 

Nick Shadow 

Mother Goose 

Baba the Turk 

Sellem 

Keeper of the 
Madhouse 


Chorus 


Director of Opera 
Conductors 


Producer 

Designer 

Repetiteurs 

Stage Management 

Wardrobe & 
Properties 

Leader of Orchestra 


25 and 27 May 
Christopher Field 


26 and 29 May 
Richard Angas 


(25 and 29) (26 and 27) 
Margaret Crossey Sheila Armstrong 
Gene West Peter Bamber 
Hugh Sheehan Alan Charles 
Sylvia Swan Isabel Moran 
Olwen Hughes Ann Cooper 
Robert King David Fisher 


Alan Judd (25) 
William Elvin (27) 


Paul Sherrell 


Rosanne Creffield, Carol Hall, Gillian Hull, 
Penelope Lister, Barbara McFerran, 

Norma Miller, Ruth Ottman, Elizabeth Porter, 
Pauline de Ste Croix, Gillian Walker, 

John Carter, William Elvin, Anthony Feltham, 
Keith Jones, Raymond Jones, Alan Judd, 
Robert King, Clifford Mould, Paul Sherrell, 
Malcolm Smith 

Myers Foggin 

Myers Foggin (26 and 29 May), Wyn Morris 
(25 and 27 May) 

Pauline Stuart 

Ralph Adron 

John Streets, Mary Nash 

Jill Davies 

Gillian Walker, Ruth Ottmann, 

Elizabeth Porter and Carol Hall 

Peter Cropper 


The ‘Dramatic Cantata’ The Cappemakers by John Tavener 
(student), was given two performances in the Theatre on 7 and 8 


July 


Narrators 
First Jew 
Second Jew 
Third Jew 
Fourth Jew 
The Woman 
First Apostle 
Second Apostle 
Martha 
Mary 
Lazarus 
Christus 


Director of Opera 
Conductor 
Producer 

Stage Management 
Leader of Orchestra 


Richard Angas, David Fisher 

William Elvin 

Peter Bamber 

Robert King 

Christopher Field 

Helen Lawrence, Gillian Walker 

William Elvin 

Christopher Field 

Penelope Lister 

Helen Lawrence, Gillian Walker 

Peter Bamber 

John Carter, Anthony Feltham, Roy Gregory, 
Keith Jones, Raymond Jones, Alan Judd, 
Clifford Mould, Hugh Sheehan, Paul Sherrell, 
Malcolm Smith 

Myers Foggin 

John Tavener 

Pauline Stuart 

Barbara McFerran 

Peter Cropper 


Notes about 
Members and 
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Photo by courtesy of The Watford Post 


Before the war Herbert Walenn from time to time presented some superb 
concerts of music for massed cellos in the Wigmore Hall, for which 
many distinguished composers, including Casals, Norman O'Neill and 
Theodore Holland, wrote works. Memories of these concerts were 
revived on 25th September in the Watford Boys’ Grammar School, when 
a similar concert was presented by Susannah Thomas—herself a Walenn 
pupil. Ninety cellists took part. Many were her past or present pupils, and 
there were thirteen past, present and future RAM students. The youngest 
player was six—and it might be ungallant to disclose the age of the oldest! 
The programme ranged from solos to massed playing, and in spite of the 
fact that it was a wet night there was a large audience. The cellists them- 
selves showed their appreciation by presenting Miss Thomas with a gold 
watch, and the audience were gratified at hearing a repetition of the 


Sardana written for Mr Walenn’s cellists by Casals. Leslie Regan 


Sir John Barbirolli has been awarded the Kilenyi-Mahler Medal by 
the Bruckner Society of America. The presentation, made by the 
previous English winner, Deryck Cooke, took place after Sir John's 
performance of Mahler’s sixth Symphony at a Promenade Concert 
on 28 July. 

Harold Clark included three of York Bowen's Preludes, Op 102 
in a recital he gave in Peterborough Cathedral on 24 June, ‘as a 
homage to my old professor’. 

Martin Jones gave a piano recital (Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Bartok, Ravel) in Leighton House, Kensington on 16 June. 

David Robinson has been appointed Director of Music and 
Jasper Thorogood Assistant Director of Music at St Paul's 
School. 

John Gardner has been appointed Head of the Music Depart- 
ment, Morley College. His Symphony was performed at the 
College’s seventy-fifth Anniversary Concert on 9 March, and his 
first piano Concerto was included in the RPS concert at the 
Royal Festival Hall on 15 September, when Malcolm Binns played 
it with the LPO under Sir Adrian Boult. 

Eric Greene’s Pro Canto Singers gave a concert in the Duke’s 
Hall on 9 October. 

Paul Engel conducted four performances of Smetana’s The 
Bartered Bride on 16-19 June for the Grand Opera Society of North 
Staffordshire, at the Mitchell Memorial Theatre, Hanley, Stoke-on- 
Trent. 
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The Alberni Quartet has recently given two world premiéres—of 
Nicholas Maw’s fourth string Quartet and Wilfred Josephs’s 
fifth, in the Wigmore Hall on 24 September—and the first British 
performance of Shostakovich’s ninth Quartet, in the Conway Hall 
on 14 November. The Gulbenkian Trust has renewed, for a third 
year, the grant that enables them to live and work as resident 
string quartet in Harlow New Town. 

Richard Bennett’s Aubade was given its first German per- 
formances in September, when the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
performed it in Berlin under Herbert von Karajan—who has since 
expressed a desire to perform some more of Mr Bennett’s music. 

John McLeod is now resident clarinettist and woodwind teacher 
at Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perthshire, after occupying a 
similar post for three years at the Jamaica School of Music. Last 
winter he gave a series of 17 concerts in South Wales with his 
wife Margaret Murray (piano), and Gwyneth George (cello). In 
March he gave-a clarinet recital in Edinburgh, and in August 
played Weber's second clarinet Concerto with the Edinburgh 
Rehearsal Orchestra at the Festival. He has recently been ap- 
pointed conductor of the Perth Choral and Orchestral Societies. 

Roy Ellett gave a piano recital (Handel, Schumann, Ellett, 
Debussy, Chopin and Liszt) in Leighton House, Kensington on 
26 October. It was his first concert appearance after twelve years 
away from the platform because of arthritic trouble. 

Ralph Holmes is to perform Vaughan Williams’s The Lark 
Ascending and Ravel’s Tzigane in New York's Carnegie Hall on 
31 March 1966, with Sir John Barbirolli and the Houston Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Leon Bailey is now a Lecturer at the West Midlands College of 
Education in Walsall. 

Frederick Grinke coached the violin section of the Canadian 
National Youth Orchestra in Toronto during July. He and Stephen 
Kondaks also played Richard Stoker’s Sonatina for violin and 
viola, for the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. His other 
recent activities have included a performance for the Common- 
wealth Festival of Bach’s Concerto for two violins with David 
Martin, in Glasgow, and the first performance of the violin 
Concerto by Anna Lockwood at the Cardiff Festival. 

Else Cross gave first performances of piano pieces by Leopold 
Spinner and some modern German composers on Dublin Radio 
in July; she was also joined by Rosemary Rapaport and John 
Davies in works by Reger, Hindemith, Brahms and Szalowski. 

Wigmore Hall recitals have been given by Clarissa Melville 
(14 October), the Willison Trio—David, John and Peter Willison 
—(16 October), and the Da Vinci Trio—Douglas Whittaker, Janet 
Craxton and Alan Richardson—(25 October). 

Hugh Wood's Scenes from Comus (commissioned by the BBC) 
was performed for the first time at the Promenade Concert on 
3 August, by the BBC Symphony Orchestra under Norman del 
Mar. 

Paul Steinitz spent eight weeks during the summer at the 
University of Illinois, Urbana; he gave a series of lectures on 
Bach's choral music and some on twentieth-century music, and 
directed performances of four Bach cantatas. In January he gave 
the first performance of John Tavener’s Three Holy Sonnets of 
John Donne with John Noble and the English Chamber Orchestra 
(which was also recorded by the BBC), and the first English 
performance of Bruno Maderna’s Tre Liriche Greche—as well as 
continuing with his Bach cantata series. 
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David Cutforth conducted six performances of Verdi's La Corrections 


Traviata with the Maidstone Opera Group in June, and his pro- 
grammes with the Maidstone Orchestral Society have included 
Khachaturyan’s violin Concerto (with Frederick Grinke). He has 
recently been elected to the Executive of the Kent County Music 
Committee, and tells us that he sees quite a lot of Patrick Strevens, 
who is now responsible for teaching brass instruments in Kent 
schools and for assisting with the organisation of the Kent County 
Youth Orchestra. 

Hugh Petter performed Liszt’s piano Concerto in E flat with the 
Royal Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra, under Charles Groves, 
in Newcastle-upon-Tyne on 21 October. 

In the early stages of the Michaelmas Term the professorial ! 
staff was severely struck by illness, with Flora Nielsen, Hilda 
Dederich, Eric Greene, Sven Weber and Steuart Bedford in 
hospital. We should like them to know that professors and 
students alike are very conscious of their absence, and wish 
them the speediest possible recovery. 


RAM Awards 
Midsummer 1965 


Appointments 


September 1965 

Steuart Bedford, FRCO (Harmony and Opera Class) 
Sidney Harrison, FGSM (Piano) 

Sarah Thomas, B Mus (Lond) (Harmony) 

David Wilde, ARMCM (Piano) 


OBE 

Henry Havergal, MA (Oxon), D Mus (Edin), Hon RAM 
Catherine Hollingworth, FRAM 

Barry Tuckwell, Hon ARAM 


MBE 
Shackleton Pollard, B Mus (Dunelm), FRCO 


Hon DCL (Manitoba) 
John Waterhouse, FRAM 


Resignation 
The Hon Antony A Lyttleton (Director) 


Finzi: To Christopher and Hilary Finzi (née du Pré), a daughter, 
Clare, on 23 July 1965 

Davis: To Michael and Alice Davis (née Barrie), a son, Rob, on 
5 July 1965 


RAM Club News 


Gascoigne-Copperwheat: Ralph A Gascoigne, ARIBA to 
Elizabeth Copperwheat, 5 June 1965 


H K Andrews, MA, D Mus (Oxon), Hon RAM, FRCM, FRCO 
(10 October 1965) 
Ernest Read, CBE, FRAM, Hon RCM, FRCO (9 October 1965) 
Gordon Walker (19 August 1965) 
Admiral Sir Alan Hotham, KCMG, CB, Hon FRAM (10 July 1965) 27 


New Publications 


We offer deep apologies to Shackleton Pollard, whose name was 
inadvertently included, in the last issue of the Magazine, under 
‘Deaths’. The notice should, in fact, have appeared under the 
heading ‘Distinctions’ (MBE), and we are extremely sorry for the 
embarrassment that Mr Pollard must have been caused. Also to 
Henry Havergal, whose recent distinction was an OBE and nota 
CBE as stated; and to John Fletcher, whose instrument—the 
tuba—was not mentioned in the announcement of his appointment 
to the professorial staff. 


Richard Bennett: The Mines of Sulphur (vocal score) (Universal) 

Joyce Edginton: Eight Little Night Fancies (piano) (Hinrichsen) 
A Gay March (two pianos, six players) (Hinrichsen) 

Hugh Wood: Three piano pieces (Universal) 


Recital Diploma 

Piano Judith Burton, Hilary Coates, Gillian Smith 

Singing Sheila Armstrong 

Viola Carol Allen, Graham Griffiths 

Cello Douglas Cummings, Heather Harrison, Bernard Smith, 
Gillian Thomas 

Organ Malcolm Hill, Clive Simmonds 


Recital Medal 

Piano James Dick 

Violin Jennifer Garwell 

Division V with Distinction 

Piano Marlene Smith, Ronnie Sha’ag, Helen Wong 
Singing Sylvia Swan, Margaret Thomas 

Violin Andrew Wickens, Brenda Willoughby 


GRSM Diploma, 1965 

Philip Bird, Nancy Blakebrough, Jeremy Blandford, Carole Block, 
Rita Carey, Rachel Clayfield, lan Cobb, Martin Cobley, 
Rosemary Compton, Valerie Crabbe, Fenella Crowe, 

Janet Cutbush, Roger Cutts, Janet Davies, Yvonne de Sa, 
Alison Duce, Suzanne Flowers, Robert Forbes, Theresa Ford, 
Sheila Freeman, Christine Galpine, Pauline Gimson, 

Gillian Gomer, Nadia-Myra Grindea, Christine Hadwen, 
Georgina Hinwood, Barbara Hopkins, Robert Horsley, 

Anne Hume, Michael Jacques, Roger Jarvis, Wendy Jennings, 
Soo Khoo, Anne Leach, Christina Macdonald, 

Elizabeth Martin, Hilary Martin, Marion Martinson, 

lan McDougall, Angela McLaren, David Palmer, Stuart Rees, 
Susan Riley, Suzanne Rogerson, Margaret Shields, Allen Thomas, 
Mary Thomas, Jennifer Thomas, Marsha Thornley, Gwenda Velde, 
Elizabeth Vine, Hilary Ward, Eleanor Wong, Francis Woodward, 
Jennifer Wright. 


As usual, the annual dinner was the central social feature of the 
Club in the Midsummer Term, and the attendance was larger than 
usual. Lt-Col Vivian Dunn presided. The speakers included Miss 
Jennie Lee, Sir Charles Wheeler, and Mr Myers Foggin. An 
interesting feature was the playing by the Marine Trumpeters of 
fanfares specially written for the occasion by Lennox Berkeley, 
Alan Bush, Denis Wright and the President. 

Members are reminded that annual subscriptions may be paid 
by banker’s order. Forms are available for those who wish to have 
them, on application. Payment in this manner saves work in the 
office and also prevents the accumulation of arrears. LR 


May Blyth, FRAM 


President of the 
RAM Club, 1965-6 
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This year’s Presidentis the much-loved May Blyth, so aptly named, 
for it is indeed her blitheness of spirit which is one of her most 
endearing characteristics. May is one of my oldest friends; we 
first met at the RAM in 1917, forty-eight years ago—yes, indeed, 
quite a long time ago—and the friendship is all the more precious 
for its longevity. 

Our President entered the Academy as the Sainton Dolby 
scholar and her fine voice was heard in many student concert and 
opera performances. At the termination of her studentship she 
joined the British National Opera Company and sang many 
leading rôles with great success. At that time one of the BNOC’s 
conductors was the greatly revered Aylmer Buesst. In romantic 
terms—and I speak of a true romance—they met, fell in love, were 
married and lived happily ever after. Many of us will remember 
their daughter Jill as an Elizabeth Stokes scholar for piano, and 
May was the recipient of the most delicate compliment any 
mother could wish for when at the end of a Wigmore Hall recital 
Jill played as an encore Schumann's charming ‘May, sweet May’. 

If | were asked to name another of our President’s strongest 
characteristics | would unhesitatingly say her innate kindness of 
heart, with which sentiment | know that the many students who 
have been in her care would unanimously agree; in all the years 
that | have known her | have never heard her say an unkind word 
about anybody. 

She enters upon her year of proud office supported by the 
admiration and love of her colleagues, to whom she is always 


known as ‘Dear May’. 
OG 
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Town Members 


Cameron, Mrs Dorothy, 40 Gloucester Road, Teddington, Middx 
Carson, Joyce (Mrs Ivan Young), Flat 5, 66 Christchurch Road, SW2 
Crunden-White, Paul, 39 St Georges Square, SW1 

Harrison, Sidney, 57 Hartington Road, W4 

Nijhof Furze, Mrs Jessie, 37 Bramley Hill, South Croydon, Surrey 
Pirani, Max, Flat 4, 15 Lindfield Gardens, NW3 

Rhys, Francis S, 7 Well Lane, East Sheen, SW14 

Thomas, Sarah, 82 Hillway, Highgate, N6 


Country Members 


Ainslie, Mrs Ronald (née Alice Lumsden) Si/verleys, Broxbourne, 
Herts 

Baggaley, Sylvia, Blundell’s Cottage, Northiam, Nr Rye, Sussex; 
and also from January, 57 Cedar Drive, Chichester 

Bailey, Leon, 95 Park Dale Road, Walsall, Staffs 

Clarke, Marie L, 67 Nightingale Road, Rickmansworth, Herts 

Clouting, Colin, 408 Unthank Road, Norwich, Norfolk, NOR 32 E 

Copperwheat, Elizabeth (Mrs Gascoigne) Spring Cottage, Bottrells 
Lane, Chalfont St Giles, Bucks 

Dodd, Mrs (née Jennifer Walker) ‘Kirroos’, Chalk Lane, East 
Horsley, Surrey 

Edwards, Robert O, 47 Sussex Avenue, Canterbury, Kent 

Lewis, Michael Henry, 26 Andover Road, Newbury, Berks 

Nicholson, Mrs Fred (née Cecilia F. Hickox), 58 Western Road, 
Winchester, Hants 

Royle, Mrs Alfred, 37 Littlemead Lane, Exmouth, Devon 

Smith, Gillian, 47 Terenure Road East, Dublin 6 

Wilde, David, Selden Road, Worthing, Sussex 


Overseas Members 


Davis, Michael, 77 Pardo Avenue, Apt 201, Pointe Claire, Quebec, 
Canada 


First Orchestra 
11 June 


Paul Reade (student) Overture ‘Panache’ (1965) 
Tchaikovsky Variations on a Rococo Theme, Op 33 
Sibelius ‘Karelia’ Suite, Op 11 

Dvorak Symphony No 7 in D minor, Op 70 
Conductor Maurice Handford 

Soloist Bernard Smith (cello) 

Leader Jean Fiske 


Choral Concert 


17 June 


Weelkes ‘Hosanna to the Son of David’ 

Frescobaldi Partite sopra l'aria della Romanesca 
Sweelinck Variations on ‘Mein junges Leben hat ein End’ 
Blow ‘Salvator mundi’ 

Purcell ‘Jehova, quam multi sunt hostes’ 

Bach Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor, BWV 582 

Bach ‘Singet dem Herrn ein neues Lied’, BWV 225 


Conductor The Principal 
Soloists Don Franklin (harpsichord) Rodney Smith (organ) 
Clifford Mould (tenor) Christopher Field (bass) 
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Second Orchestra 


13 July 

Brahms Tragic Overture, Op 81 

Grieg ‘Peer Gynt’—Suite No 1, Op 46 (I, Il and IV) 

John Hywel (student) Rondo 

Beethoven Violin Concerto in D, Op 61 (I) 

Mozart Overture ‘Le nozze di Figaro’, K 492 

Mendelssohn Violin Concerto in E minor, Op 64 (I) 

Brahms Symphony No 1 in C minor, Op 68 (IV) 

Conductors Maurice Miles 
and members of the Conductors’ Course: Gavin Williams, 
J Dickson Place, John Hywel, Pawlu Grech and Christopher 
Pearson 

Soloists Rolf Wilson (violin) Judy Gairdner (violin) 

Leader Eugene Danks 


Chamber Concerts 

13 May 

Roussel Trio, Op 40 

Howard Nelson (flute) Roger Bigley (viola) David Strange (cello) 
Franck Sonatain A 

John Stein (violin) Christine Croshaw (piano) 

Brahms String Quartet in C minor, Op 51/1 

Peter Cropper and Eugene Danks (violins) Roger Bigley (viola) 
Bernard Smith (cello) 


24 June 

Britten String Quartet No 1, Op 25 

Rolf Wilson and Bryan Dargie (violins) Raymond Richardson 
(viola) Thomas Igloi (cello) 

Ravel Introduction and Allegro 

Elinor Owen (harp) Anthea Cox (flute) Norman Hallam (clarinet) 
Jill Thoday and Marlin Wolfe (violins) Carol Allen (viola) Quentin 
Williams (cello) 

Beethoven String Quartet in F, Op 18/1 

Judy Gairdner and Elizabeth Gairdner (violins) Hilary Hart (viola) 
Heather Harrison (cello) 


Concerts 

29 April 

Elgar Sonata in E minor, Op 82 

James Coles (violin) Stephen Ostler (piano) 
Duparc Four Songs 

Rosanne Creffield Peter Pettinger (piano) 

Fauré Fantasie, Op 79 

Howard Nelson (flute) Christine Croshaw (piano) 
Bax Sonata No 2inG 

Rodney Smith (piano) 


10 June 

Bach Suite No1 in G, BWV 1007 

Peter Worrall (cello) 

Mozart Recit and Aria ‘Vorrei spiegarvi, oh Dio’, K 418 
Helen Lawrence (soprano) Peter Pettinger (piano) 
Weber Grand Duo Concertant, Op 48 

Patrick Saunders (clarinet) Judith Burton (piano) 


Evening recitals were given by John Graham (4 May), Jacqueline 
Stone (19 May), Richard Angas (31 May), David Strange (10 
June), Christine Croshaw (23 June), and Paul Johnston (6 July) 


ee 
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Michaelmas Term 
1965 
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Kathleen Abbott, Janet Adams, Margaret Adams, 
Stephen Adams, Michael Adamson, Mary Adcock, 
Charles Adlard, Yusuf Aksoz, Susan Allbright, 
Christine Ashfield. 


Susanna Badenhorst, Janet Barker, Charles Barnes, 
Rosemary Barnes, Anna Bennett, Roy Benson, 

Goggi Bestavachvili, Mary Bestavachvili, Alaine Blaine, 
Stephen Block, Anne Booth, Cordelia Bosanquet, 

Linda Boutle, Hilary Bowers-Broadbent, Pauline Bowles, 
Carole Bradfield, Mary Branch, Perilla Braybrooke, 
Christopher Brown, Gail Buckingham, Norma Burrowes, 
Jean Burt, Leslie Burtenshaw, Mary Butt, Oliver Butterworth. 


lan Caddy, Donna-Faye Carr, Tuan Hwei Chaung, Phillida Clark, 
Rosalba Clarke, Peter Clinton, Bronwen Coe, John Collinge, 
Graham Conridge, Raymond Cooper, David Corkhill, 

Mary Cotton, Jennifer Coultas, Barbara Courtney-King, 

Alan Crosskey, Ruth Curbishley. 


Adrian Davies, Jennifer Davies, Joyce de Graff, Sarah Dickins, 
Jacqueline Dowell, Vivienne Dowse, Sarah Dunkley, 
Alastair Durden, Elizabeth Dyason. 


Vivien Eddy, Margaret Ede, David Edwards, Elizabeth Ellis, 
Gwenllian Ellis, Michael Eyre. 


Mary Faulkner, Betty Field, Robin Firman, John Ford, 
Colin Forsyth, Meredith Foster, Katharine Fray, Jane Freeman. 


Phyllis Gallagher, Judith Gandy, David Gillman, Clive Gillinson, 
Anthony Gladstone, Paul Glover, Heather Gould, Eileen Gower, 
Priscilla Grant, Sean Greenwood, Rosemary Griffin, 

Robert Griffith, Alan Griggs, Anne Guthrie. 


Antonia Hajduk, Stella Hammett, Anthony Harris, 

Elisabeth Hasthorpe, Elaine Hatfield, Nigel Hayward, 

Jean Hepworth, Paul Herrington, Rosemary Hillebron, 

Pamela Hirst, David Hiscox, Mary Hobson, Linda Hoinville, 
Jennifer Holland, Julia Hones, Ann Horn, Robert Howes, 

Susan Howes, Clare Hubbard, Michael Humphrey, 

Hugh Humphris, Annabel Hunt, Diana Hutchison, Michael Hutton. 


Paul Inwood, Rosemary Ives. 


Anthony Jenkins, Gilbert Jetley, Peter Jones, Luciano Jorio, 
Sheila Jory. 


Atsumi Kai, Yoko Kanno, Jean Keaney, Jennifer Kearon, 
Kathleen Kennedy, Carol Kenway, Victoria Kinloch, 
Janice Knight, Isabel Knowland, Jennifer Korbl. 


Maureen Lake, Christopher Larkin, Gloria Launn, 

Frances Lawson, Susanna Lawson, Bee Lay Lee, 
Anthony Leggate, Hazel Leitch, Valerie Lett, Gillian Little, 
Jane Lowries, John Lubbock. 


Pauline Mack, Cynthia Mair, Hilary Marsh, Philip Martin, 
Paula Mason, Colin McGuire, Rosalind McInnes, 

Richard McMahon, Vernon Midgley, Neil Millensted, 

Marilyn Minns, Judith Mitchell, Gerald Moreton, John Morris, 
William Moss. 


Jill Neil, Ann North, Richard Noyce. 


RAM Magazine 


Hugh Ockenden, Peter Orme, Rhiannon Owens. 


Andrew Perry, Robert Pether, Cilia Petridoy, 
Michael Petrovitch, Alan Pinder, Helen Powell, 
Glynis Prendergast, David Price, Nicholas Pulos. 


Dilys Richards, Judith Riley, Elizabeth Ritchie, Joy Roberts, 
Zena Robinson, Christopher Rogers, William Ross, 


-= Patricia Rowlands, Malcolm Russell. 


Geoffrey Salter, Sylvia Sandhill, John Schooley, 

Thomas Scratchley, John Schroder, Ann Seely, 

Susan Sheppard, Naoko Shinozaki, Malcolm Singer, Colin Smith, 
Janet Smith, Julia Smith, Paul Smith, Petrena Soul, 

Frank Stiff, Roger Stimson, Madeline Strudwick, 

Cecil Sublette, Sylvia Sutton. 


Elizabeth Tait, Helen Tharp, Janet Thoday, Jeannette Thomas, 
Michèle Toh, Jane Tovey, Susan Towb, 
Janet Towler, Deborah-Mary Traynor, Christine Trippet. 


Kerry Wadsworth, Clare Walton, Ronald Ward, 

Alison Warwick, Deidre Watson, Linda Waung, Malcolm Weale, 
Elizabeth Webb, John Welch, Maureen Welton, 

Antonia Wickham, Elwyn Williams, Lorna Williams, 

Marilyn Williams, Patricia Williams, John Wilson, 

Hilary Wiltshire, Cornelia Wong, Tak-Lun Linda Wong, 

Beverley Wood, Elizabeth Woodgate, Elizabeth Woolhouse, 
Judith Worthington, Raymond Wright. 


Bridget Young. 


The RAM Magazine is published twice a year (in June and 
November) and is sent free to all members on the roll of the RAM 
Club. Members are invited to forward to the Editor news of their 
activities which may be of interest to readers, and the Editor will be 
glad to hear from any members who would like to contribute 
longer articles, either on musical or on general subjects. All 
correspondence should be addressed to: The Editor, RAM 


Magazine, Royal Academy of Music, York Gate, Marylebone | 


Road, London, NW1. 


Printed by The Whitefriars Press Ltd., London and Tonbridge 
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